KABLOONA

An Eskimo who did not beat his dogs would not consider
himself an Inuk, 'a Man, pre-eminently.'

On the seventh day, finally, we came round a bend in the
river and I saw two igloos snuggling in the hollow of a valley,
nestling so deep in the snow that they looked like white mole-
hills. One of these was Algunerk's. the other belonged to his
father-in-law, whose name was later given to me as Shongili.
The dogs barked, but no one came out of the igloos, and when
we crawled in I saw three beings sitting as still as animals on
hairy musk-ox hides. The seal-oil lamp was out. They had no
blubber, therefore they could have no light; and they were
sitting in near darkness in an igloo whose temperature was forty
degrees below zero This was the most wretched and degraded
igloo I had yet seen. These people were foul with grease, their
long hair hung in clots, the walls of their snowhouse were black
with filth. They grinned, but they said no word. It was plain
that they were not used to the white man, for when I ventured
a few words they fidgeted nervously and made no other sign
that they had heard. Algunerk's father-in-law was not there.
Where was he? All that they would say was that he was away,
and they sat there before me, inert, silent, their arms huddled
across their chests for warmth and their sleeves dangling empty.
They were unable to lie, and it was Algunerk who lied for
them. He said:

*Atata5 (the old man) 'has gone to visit his trapline. He will
be back this evening.'

It was not true, and a little later Algunerk himself told me
casually that Shongili would not be back before the next day.

There is always something a little mysterious in Eskimo life.
It is heavy with silence, with things felt and not expressed, a
tissue of the inexplicable that remains unexplained. I had
never been so well aware of this as here.
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